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that by a novel application of hi unrivalled aang making Steel Pens, he has intro- 
daced a NEW SERIES of his useful productions, which, for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and above all, cHEAPNESS IN PRICE, must ensure universal approbation and defy 
competition. 
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being of different degrees of flexibility, and with’ fine, medium, and broad points, suitable to 
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JAMAICA, 
BY CHARLES PLUMMER, ESQ., OF ST. ELIZABETH, JAMAICA, 

Jamatca is acknowledged to be a fine island: then the question naturally 
arises, why is she not prosperous as she was in times gone by? She was once 
called the “brightest jewel in the diadem of England.” Wherefore has she 
lost her brilliancy? Why is she not still the queen of the Antilles? Why is 
she sinking day by day into nothingness? Time was when the Jamaica 
planters made immense fortunes and peopled Grosvenor-square ; they bought 
majorities in the House of Commons, they trafficked in peerages, they played 
fantastic tricks until their glory departed. Now she is poor and beggarly. Is 
it because she is less beautiful or fertile? No! Celebrated as Italy is for its 
beautiful scenery, it cannot boast of that variety in detail and those grand 
features which are to be found in Jamaica. It is said, “Jamaica has scenes 
surpassing fable,” and which cannot be denied by anyone who has been through 
the island. It exhibits a combination of scenery embracing the sublime, the 
romantic, the serene. 

The climate is also healthy ; much misconception prevails in England as to 
its salubrity ; what is known of the heat of the East Indies has been erroneously 
applied to the West. In Jamaica the range of the thermometer throughout the 
year is from 65° to 90° Fahr. in the hottest plains, while in the mountains, in 
proportion to elevation, of from 40° to 70°. The island has almost constantly 
the advantage of a sea breeze, which tempers the heat by day, and of the land 
wind, which refreshes by night. ‘There are some of the mountain districts 
which are said to enjoy the healthiest climate in the world, and offer a welcome 
home to persons in whom, from hereditary or other causes, there exists a 
tendency to scrofulous disease and pulmonary consumption. 

The soil is generally deep and fertile, and in many instances this island 
exceeds all the others in vegetable riches. 

The population is of a mixed race, white and coloured: the coloured race 
preponderates and is the labouring class, the white the governing. The governing 
class, who are still infected with all the old notions and distinctions between 
master and slave, still expect the same subserviency and obedience from the 
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freed-men as they did when the system of slavery prevailed; they still 
endeavour to exercise the selfsame domineering ,influence, and are chagrined 
and cut up whefe it is not generally accorded them; they refuse to ameliorate 
the condition of the mass, and in some instances disbelieve in the ability of the 
coloured race for improvement and cultivation. The reverend gentleman who 
lately described them as petted panthers once declared that he believed that the 
“negro had no soul ;” yet this gentleman, who was sent to Jamaica to care for 
the souls of the coloured people, honestly receives his pay for doing that which 
he believes to be an impossibility. The planters generally are no friends of the 
people; they abuse the negro as stupid and ignorant and yet they discourage 
schools, for they would rather the children should labour on their plantations than 
that they should be sent to school to be taught the way in which they should 
go. A schoolmaster is an eyesore to many of our Jamaica nabobs. The courts 
of Petty Sessions can tell many a tale; disputes arise between the planters and 
the labourers; magistrates are the judges generally; they are nearly always 
planters, and the poor labourer finds but little justice. If the coloured man 
tries to improve his condition by dint of hard labour and economy, and lifts his 
head above his fellow labourers, he is put down at once as an ambitious negro 
and ought to be crushed. By the thoughtless remarks of a Custos a toll-gate was 
once broken down by the people, but no bloodshed followed that riot, because 
men in position connived at it. By the wrong doing of another Custos, sup- 
ported by a weak Governor, a riot took place; the people are shot down, and 
when they retaliated civil law was suspended and martial law, with its thirty 
days’ horrors and barbarities, was substituted. Had it not been for the 
timely and opportune protest of a portion of the English public, which promptly 
put a stop to the bloody career of Mr. ex-Governor Eyre and his subordinates, 
the island would have been depopulated, and every intelligent coloured man 
would have been destroyed who had the temerity to stand between the white 
tyrants and the oppressed blacks. 

The government avowed that sedition was rife throughout the island. The 
Custos of St. Elizabeth, a gentleman of authority and position in Jamaica, 
informed Mr. Eyre that his parish was disaffected; he sought for and got a 
vessel of war stationed at the Port of Black River. But while he was trembling 
from fear and quaking under the sting of an evil conscience, the people, instead 
of planning a wicked rebellion, were busily engaged in their usual quiet 
avocations, and were organizing a more sensible and legal affair in the shape of 
a co-operative association, and although Mr. Salmon tried his utmost to crush 
the scheme in the bud and to bring the coloured movers of it to the gallows, 
during the very height of martial law, by false accusations, yet, nothing 
daunted, the promoters established the association, the people took off their 
crops and have sent a sample cargo, along with a deputation of three of their 
representative men, to assure the British people that while they were wrongly 
accused of conspiracy they were legally pursuing a different course, to show by 
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deeds, not words only, that they are a misrepresented and maligned people. 

A gallant colonel wrote Mr. Eyre, which letter was made evidence, that 
“he saw in the face of every negro he met the expression that he would cut 
every white man’s throat;” and not many weeks after that letter was penned 
to Governor Eyre, that gallant and farseeing officer got stuck in the mud while 
travelling (with his family, I believe) and there was no help to be got but from 
those very negroes in whose face he saw “ treason, stratagem and spoil,” and 
who joyfully rescued him and his carriage from the dilemma he was in and sent 
him on his way rejoicing, That the bulk of the Jamaica people are prone to 
sedition or that they are of a rebellious nature I positively deny; they are a 
forgiving and a forbearing people. In a great many instances which came 
under the writer’s observation during the height of martial law in Jamaica, the 
negroes volunteered their services to protect the lives and property of their 
terrified white employers. 

They have not sent a deputation to seek redress for injuries done; they do 
not cry out for vengeance on the heads of those who revelled in the blood of 
their friends and their race; they would rather leave vengeance to God, to 
whom it belongeth. They prefer, now that English people have taken so much 
interest in their welfare, to prove that they can and will labour, that they are 
ready to apply themselves to increased industry, to help themselves and their 
children and not to depend on the government to help them, a government that, 
if it was not oppressive, was either really and truly neglectful, or incapable. 

The bulk of the produce exported from Jamaica is raised by the small 
settlers ; it is bought from them by the traders and others, who ship the same 
as if they were the growers and not the people. The trader gets rich by the 
labours of the working man, and does he spend his means among them? does 
he try to ameliorate their condition or to improve the island? No! he goes 
into another country and spends his money. Would England be better off than 
Jamaica to-day were every man to drain her of her wealth and take it to another 
country to spend it? The system is an exhaustive one, and that is one reason 
why Jamaica cannot prosper. Those in power and with means will not improve 
the island or the condition of the people, because they do not intend to make 
the island their home. The system of doing good appears to be this:—We 
support a good many churches, established and nonconformists, we pay the 
ministers to look after the people; it is their province, not ours. And I feel 
thankful to say that Jamaica can boast of someexemplary ministers of Christ, 
hardworking self-denying men, who practically follow the footsteps of their 
master, “going about and doing good;” but the greatest drawback to them is 
the evil influences of the upper class, who, by their mode of living and bad 
example, almost counteract the influence of the Gospel. 

The late legislators of Jamaica were always devising plans and schemes of 
torture and punishment. The aim of legislation was not preventive but puni- 
tive. They would readily grant thousands of pounds for prisons, while they 
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would waste weeks together discussing whether they would grant £50 or £100 
to any one for educational purposes. 


JAMAICA: A RETROSPECT. 

The resistance of the planters of Jamaica to Christian civilization in every 
form seems to have been more persistent and more disastrous in its effects than 
that which has been encountered in any other part of the British dominions. 
Shortly after the capture of the island by the British, on the 10th of May, 1653, 
a proclamation was issued, inviting the people of New England, “driven from 
the land of their nativity into that desert and barren wilderness, for conscience 
sake, to remove to Jamaica as to a land of plenty, in order to enlighten those 
parts.” A similar proposition was made to the people of New Haven; land 
was offered to settlers at a penny an acre, and six ships were placed at the 
disposal of persons willing to become settlers; the assurance was given of 
adequate naval and military protection, If this design had been fully accom- 
plished, Kingston would have taken the place of Boston and Spanish Town 
might have had the prominence of New Haven. Under the last of the Stuarts 
Jamaica, however, became rather a penal settlement for those who suffered for 
conscience sake than a paradise of plenty. Members of the Society of Friends 
and Ejected ministers were in turn banished to the island, and some of the 
Huguenots of France went to it as a place of exile. Their influence has not 
been altogether lost; one of the best institutions in Jamaica was founded by 
Mr. Woolmer, a French Protestant refugee. 

Since the establishment of the Jamaica planters no active evangelizing 
efforts have been regarded with favour. The Church of England, so long as it 
kept to the formal observance of its ritual, without attempting to instruct the 
servile population, gave no particular offence. 

The Moravians commenced a mission in Jamaica in 1754. Two brothers, 
William Foster and Joseph Foster Barham, the owners of large estates in the 
island, being impressed by the preaching of a Moravian minister in London, 
were anxious that their slaves should receive the benefit of religious instruction. 
They offered to provide accommodation for a missionary on their own property, 
and assigned 900 acres for a mission called Carmel. The Brethren who went 
out accommodated themselves as far as possible to the peculiar institution of 
slavery ; they even became slaveowners themselves. Within certain limits the 
Jamaica proprietors were willing that the missionaries should exert their 
influence. It was stated by one of them in the House of Commons that a Mor- 
avian negro (i. ¢. one who was a member of the Brethren’s church) was worth 
considerably more in the market than an ordinary one. Under these restric- 
tions the brethren found they could not fulfil their mission. Practically it was 
a failure. Mr. Schlegel, in a letter of March, 1769, says—“TI have all my life 
been accustomed to suit myself to persons and circumstances, but I have had to 
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learn this lesson afresh since I came to Jamaica; here one must give way to 
everybody and submit to everything.” The missionaries were in danger of 
becoming themselves enslaved. Gradually they assumed a bolder and more 
consistent course, and incurred, in consequence, the bitter reproach and violent 
hostility of the plantocracy. It was only in the midst of trial, privation, and 
severe opposition that their useful institutions were established. They have 
been anxious throughout to give the people sound education and to occupy 
neglected districts. One of them writes—“The school at Aberdeen has just 
been opened. It is situated about eighteen miles to the north of New Eden, in 
the very centre of the island, in a district which is peopled by a number of 
settlers, who, having left the sugar estates, have removed to this retired spot, 
where there is neither church nor school within ten or twelve miles. Though 
so distant, a few are members of our congregation at New Eden, and attend 
pretty regularly. It was at their earnest solicitations that our attention was 
directed to this locality, and we made them a promise that if they would build 
a school-house we should supply them with a teacher. Upon this they made 
every exertion; but, not being supported by their neighbours, who appear a 
very godless and careless people, they have not been able to do more’ than put 
‘up the frame and cover the roof with thatch. This, however, was sufficient 
to enable us to open the school a few weeks ago.” 

The history of the Westxyan Mernoprist Misston in Jamaica is worth 
studying. Dr. Coxe arrived in Kingston on the 19th of January, 1789, and 
hired a large concert room for religious services. A violent assault was made 
upon him and his life was in constant jeopardy. On his return to England 
Witi1am Ham™etr was sent out as a missionary, and formed a society of eight 
persons. Wiiit1am Harris, a free black man from America, also devoted 
himself to the work. The first Methodist chapel at Kingston was presented by 
the grand jury at the Court of Quarter Sessions as a nuisance, in 1790, “for 
preaching doctrines injurious to the general peace and quiet of the inhabitants 
of the town.” Intolerant acts were passed in succession by the Assembly for 
the suppression of religious teaching. They were disallowed by the Imperial 
legislature, but their temporary operation was sufficient for the persecuting 
object of the planters. When one enactment was vetoed in England they 
framed another equally intolerant. For a minister to hold a meeting in his own 
house, for prayer with the negroes, was an offence punishable with fine or 
imprisonment, and if repeated, the magistrate could inflict any punishment at 
his discretion, “not extending to life.” Unauthorized ministers” were to be 
treated as “rogues and vagabonds.” It is instructive to observe that Morant 
Bay, the scene of the recent outbreak, was one of the places in which efforts for 
the religious instruction of the people were most frustrated by the planters. 
The “affectionate people of Morant Bay,” we are told, “paid every possible 
attention ” to the prisoners. Mr. Campbell, a Methodist minister from England, 
“exhorted the people, through the iron grating, to hold fast their faith.” 
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“ Although the little flock,” says Mr. Duncan, “continued stedfast, yet they 
were all the while destitute of the ordinances of God. No minister was allowed 
to teach them the way of righteousness; and from-what they had already ex- 
perienced, they’ were afraid to meet together for the more private means of 
grace; all that they could do was to retire to the shady banks of a neighbouring 
river in little companies, and there, concealed from the view of their adversaries, 
they poured out their souls to God in prayer.” 

No public worship of any sort was permitted between Kingston and Port 
Antonio, a distance of about eighty miles. Mr. Campbell, having no prospect 
before him but that of perpetual imprisonment, escaped from the island, and 
arrived in London Nov. 22, 1803. The chapel at Morant Bay was shut up 
between eight and nine years. Systematic annoyance and injury of every kind 
was continued to prevent the progress of the mission. 

In the Report of the Royal Jamaica Commission, evidence is given to show 
the evils arising from native congregations under the care of incompetent and 
unsuitable teachers. A remarkable statement in the narrative of the Wesleyan 
mission explains the origin of such congregations. In reference to an ordinance 
passed 15th June, 1807, against preaching at Kingston, the writer says—“ this 
law increased the evils which it professed to deprecate and to remedy. Its 
restrictions amounted almost to a total prohibition of the slaves being religiously 
instructed by persons who were competent to that work. Hence many took to 
themselves liberty which was denied them by the Common Council, and attended 
to doctrines very different, both in their nature and effects, from those taught 
by the missionaries. Many of them practised a rude mixture of Christianity 
and Paganism, and wild extravagancies became more common.” 

The Presbyterians, both of the secession and of the established church of 
Scotland, followed the Methodists in the work of Christian teaching in the colony. 
The Lonpon Misstonary Socrxry sent out agents and the American missionaries 
came into the field. Bishop Lrpscoms, of the established church, in 1825 
called the attention of the resident clergy to the state of the slaves, as a sadly 
neglected but important part of their charge; and at the same time he en- 
deavoured to increase their number by men of a missionary spirit from England. 
The Cuvren Misstonary Socrery sent out bold and energetic men. As yet 
the plantations could not be entered; the Christian minister, if he went unin- 
vited, could only go to be ejected as a trespasser or to be apprehended as a 
vagabond. Still the Episcopalian missionaries persevered in concert with their 
nonconformist brethren. An order of teachers was brought into action by 

Bishop Lipscomb, called Catechists, who originated schools for the education of 
all classes. “Let us petition,” says the Jamaica Courant of March 3, 1831, 
“to place our own clergy under our own control and that of our representatives 
in vestry, even to the expulsion of those missionaries and curates who are still 
here, paid by and under the influence of our enemies, and who have already 
been detected in their vile vocation.” The Barrist Misston in Jamaica com- 
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menced in 1814 and has rendered signal services in the cause of evangelization 
and religious freedom; it incurred, therefore, in the most marked degree, the 
hatred of the white planters. Wxt11am Ky1ss, on his arrival in the island in 
1823, writing to his mother, says—“ Slavery has, like a pestilence, withered 
almost every moral bloom. The slaves have temporal comforts in profusion, 
but their morals are sunk below the brute, and the iron hand of oppression daily 
endeavours to keep them in that ignorance to which it has reduced them, When 
contemplating the withering scene my heart sickens, and I feel ashamed that I 
belong to a race that can indulge in such atrocities.” 

Mr. Knibb went out in the first instance as aschoolmaster. The schoolroom 
he occupied was a wretched place “built close to a deep gully.” “When it 
rains,” he said, “this place is at times from six: to eight feet deep in water, so 
that no school can be held. The room itself has no ceiling and is sheltered 
only by three boards or shingles.” ‘The school,” he said to the Secretary of 
the mission, “is much reduced since my brother's death; it is in want of every- 
thing requisite for a school, as almost all the slates, books, &c., are either torn 
or broken; pens, ink, penknives, and paper there are none of, and how I shall 
proceed I know not; but I hope you will not be long ere you send the necessary 
supplies.” With characteristic energy Mr. Knibb resolved to erect a proper 
schoolroom. Pleading with his sister for help, he says—“ Mind, ’tis universal 
education ; I admit barbarians, Greeks, Jews, bond and free; I teach them the 
Bible, not the peculiarities of a sect. My dear Fanny, do try in your circle, 
think of the poor little girls who have no one to teach them; 1 wish you could 
see them; then even a stony heart must feel, much more yours,” 

Strong in frame, strong in mind, strong in will, stronger in heart, and, more 
than all, strong in faith, Mr. Knibb devoted himself in every way to seek the 
moral and religious improvement of the people. A fearful crisis was at hand: 
the progress of the cause of emancipation in England exasperated the Jamaica 
planters in the last degree; desperation made them more than ever cruel. Mr. 
Knibb, in a letter dated Savanna-la-Mar, April 26, 1830, gives the following 
instance :—*“ An excellent young man, a deacon of my church in this place, is 
now in chains for his love of Jesus. During my sickness he and others, bond 
and free, met at my house to pray. Information of this was carried to the 
magistrates; and, though I procured three respectable persons, neighbours, in- 
cluding the head constable, to prove on oath that no noise was made which the 
informer had sworn to, the poor fellow was convicted. The magistrate would 
have it that preaching and praying were the same; I tried to convince him of 
the difference, but it was of no use; so for offering a prayer to God, and 
nothing more, this poor fellow is sentenced to receive twenty lashes on his bare 
back and to be worked in chains on the roads for a fortnight. I did all I could 
to save him, and so did his owner, who told the magistrates that he had his 
permission. Next morning I went to see him flogged, determined to support 
him as well as I could, however painful to my feelings. Here he was, a 
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respectable tradesman, though a slave, stretched indecently on the ground, held 
firmly by four slaves, two at his hands and two at his feet.” 

Atrocities of this kind were repeated. The slaves were made to believe that 
the expected emancipation would be refused, and, in wild despair, they rose in 
insurrection. - The most persevering attempt was made by the planters to 
implicate the missionaries in the guilt of the outbreak, but without success. 

Mr. Burchell, one of the missionaries, on his return from England, was arrested 
on landing, 7th January, 1832, and taken on board Her Majesty’s frigate. In 
answer to enquiries as to the reason of his apprehension, it was simply said— 
“it is martial law.” The most ferocious and savage spirit was manifested by 
some of what are called the most respectable white inhabitants. “They began 
to throng around me, hissing, groaning, and gnashing at me with their teeth ; 
some with water in their mouths to spit upon me; some cried ‘ Have his blood,’ 
‘Shoot him,’ ‘Hang him.’” A sentinel paced his room with drawn bayonet, 
and his wife was kept in agonising suspense as to his fate. The treatment of 
Mr. Knibb was the same. The chapels were destroyed and a conspiracy was 
formed, strangely called the “Church Union,” to exterminate the missionaries, 
aided by unscrupulous agents and a licentious press. 

Since the time of emancipation the same spirit has been evinced in the con- 
tinued attempt to reduce the freed-men to a state of serfdom. The evidence 
contained in the Report of the Royal Commission shows that the negroes in the 
more neglected districts were possessed by the fear that they would be deprived 
of their freedom. They could obtain no redress for their grievances, and they 
saw that the advocates of their cause were about to be seized. In their blind 
frenzy they rose in insurrection, as in 1831-2. There can be little doubt that 
but for the timely expression of feeling in England, every prominent advocate 
of the cause of the negro in Jamaica, however just and moderate, would have 
been struck down under the shelter of martial law. 

This brief review suggests many reflections for which at present we have no 
space. The question must naturally arise 





how could the white planters in 
Jamaica be so regardless of right and so blind to their real interests? We are 
of opinion that these fatal mistakes have arisen to a great extent from their 
native origin and defective training. They came to the island in the first 
instance in a subordinate capacity and from stations in life in which they had 
received few educational advantages; they found themselves unexpectedly a 
kind of aristocracy in possession of despotic power, and to retain their 
ascendancy they determined to keep an increasing population, approximating to 
half a million, at the lowest point in the scale of humanity. The consequence 
to themselves is an ignominious and irreparable downfall. 

It is the extremest absurdity to charge the ignorance, or what is called the 
“ engrained profligacy” of the negroes on the peculiarities of their race. No op- 
portunity has been given to them as a people to make a fair start in intellectual, 
moral, or social improvement. 
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It has been justly said that “in Jamaica there are no accumulations of know- 
ledge; each generation has succeeded to the degradation, to the low moral and 
mental habitudes of previous generations.” The cry continually of Mr. Knibb 
was for schools. On the lst of June, 1835, he writes—“ Nothing but blood, 
murderous cells, and chains! I think nearly forty young and old females pass 
my door in chains every morning. Not one school is yet established, while 
most abominable cells and treadmills are being erected all over the island. 
This to prepare the poor things for freedom!’? In 1837—* Men will arise for 
native agency, but education must precede it.” In 1839—“T look upon our 
schools as the grand lever by which we shall raise the people in intelligence. 
I feel convinced that the welfare of the people depends in a great measure upon 
the use made of the present crisis. The abolition of slavery more clearly 
reveals the moral enormities it has engendered, and surely Egypt was not more 
cursed in her plagues than we are by the settled filth and pollution of this 
bottomless pit monster. The mental imbecility is distressing. While there is 
much—very much to cheer, there is a great deal, the natural and inevitable 
result of slavery, deeply to mourn over.” On his death bed Mr. Knibb, turning 
to his daughters, said—“ My poor girls, you will soon be fatherless; live near 
to God by prayer and work for him; po aLL you CAN TO KEEP UP THE 
SCHOOLS.” 

There is abundant ground for hope. We must not suppose that all Jamaica 
is like Stony Gut. Where there is an earnest, sympathetic and intelligent 
missionary there is a well-ordered population. The outbreak in Jamaica did 
not extend to the region once under the care of Mr. Knibb. Excellent institu- 
tions are planted here and there, but they need extension and fuller practical 
development. The training establishment at Calabar is full of promise. 

The hope of Jamaica, as it seems to us, is to be found, under the favour of 
Providence, in the more intelligent freed-men. They see more clearly than 
most what their country needs—the Gospel, schools, an enlightened and well- 
conducted periodical press, a healthy and improving Island literature, good 
roads, agricultural progress and sound commercial arrangements. We must 
help all—white, black or coloured—who will labour for the good of the people. 
We must help them systematically, continuously and with generous confidence. 
Brighter days will come.—W. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. | with distrust and disapprobation on the 


erection of churches and school-houses 


De ee er ee eee) by them, or the acquiring of real estate 
in informing you that it is proposed that we | 


should hold a Bazaar to aid in the erection | “5 ® token of their permanent location 
of school houses, both in Jamaica and| and prosperity in this country ; on the 
America. We shall be glad to hear from | other hand we meet with a class of for- 
you or any of our friends upon the subject. 

Report of Mr. Jones’s labours, from his own 
pen, will appear in our next number. 


mer slaveholders, and rebels too, who 
afford us sympathy and encouragement. 

| They allege that as the blacks are now 
sa - | free they should be educated and fitted 


Che ft eey- Aa iT N. | for the various duties of life to which 


they are rapidly and surely advanc- 
SEP’ TEMBER, 1 866. } ing.”’ 





~ | As to the claims of these people them- 

sc] re hiservia with satisfaction that the I P ‘ 
United States, after terminating successfully | selyes upon respect and charity, from 
the severe struggle in which they were solong| long personal observation and reliable 
engaged, are wisely repairing the ravages of| information, we are able to present the 
civil war. The abolition ¥ slavery is an strongest case on their behalf. They 
event calling forth the cordial sympathies and 7 . ’ ie 
e ‘ oe are sober, intelligent and industrious. 
congratulations of this country, which has 5 e 
sDuiats Reus Givemnect tn chvelen te ebhorence | “Mong tone of thousands of them, when 


. . . . : € eu ie ls . . 36 YT . Ve ; € 
of an institution repugnant to every feeling of | 10 Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
justice and humanity. —QUEEN VIcToRIAa. 


| Kentucky and other former slave states, 
we did not see a single case of intem- 
EDUCATION FOR THE FREED-|perance. Mr. Gibson affirms that of 
MEN OF AMERICA. the thousands of coloured people he 

The great work that remains to be|saw in Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas, 
done in the United States of America|he did not see a single instance of 
is the elevation of the freed-man by |drunkenness. He adds that he is sorry 
means of patient Christian education. | not to be able to say as much for his 
The suffering poor of the South will} own colour. Surely such conduct en- 
for a time look to the Government for | titles the negro to our confidence and our 
food, and clothing must be supplied to} aid. The grand necessity is education. 
the sickly and the aged by the unfailing | To aid America in this great work we 
hand of christian benevolence. again appeal to our countrymen. An 
Many Southern men—not all—will| American writing in the New York Ob- 
show themselves not slow to discern| server objects to his countrymen coming 
the “signs of the times.” Mr. Isaac|to this country in order to beg money 
T. Gibson, one of the general Agents|for the Southern blacks. The best 
of the Freed-men’s Aid Commission in| advocates we have had from the United 
America, who has prosecuted most of| States have not begged. Levi Coffin, 
his work in Missouri, states: “ Whilst|Charles Leigh, and Henry Martyn 
some of the Southerners insist on the| Storrs did not beg. They stated the 
colonization of the freed-men, and look| case of the freed blacks of the South, 








and that was enough for a British 
heart. 
intelligence when not blinded by preju- 


It was also enough for British 


dice or dwarfed by ignorance. 
The freed-men are struggling nobly 


to support their families, but can do| 


nothing for the erection of school- 
houses. Help must come from the 
North and from abroad, and that at 
once, or the most favourable season for 
inaugurating a system of schools that 
shall permanently bless this neglected 
people will pass away never to be re- 
called. 

for 


The desire among the freed- 


men schools is almost universal. 
Whenever a school is opened it is at 


The 


average enrolment of scholars in the 


once thronged with scholars. 
schools of one district has been nearly 
one hundred pupils to each teacher, 
whilst the 
learn as the parents are to place them 


children are as eager to 


in school. If the teachers continue to 
conduct their work, of which we have 
no doubt, in that spirit of Christian 
love and zeal which has hitherto cha- 
their efforts, believe 


racterized we 


they will do much to restore peace| 


and harmony among all sections, and 
to bind up and heal the angry wounds 
of the nation. The Southern States, en- 
lightened to perceive their true interests, 


will by and by provide by law for the ed- | 


ucation of all. Gen. Fisk writes, “the 
coloured people will be educated. They 
The ball set 


in motion by the societies of the North 


imperatively demand it. 


cannot be stopped. The people of this 


country should cast their gifts into the | 


treasury with a liberal hand this year. 
Push on the columns. Multiply schools 
The 
knowledge seems to pervade all classes, 


all over the South.” 
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| 

|from little children to adults of three- 
|score years and more. Now is the 
accepted time for labourers to enter 
|into this great harvest field. The har- 
vest truly is plenteous, but the labourers 
are yet but few. Many of the schools we 
ourselves have visited, and if the friends 
of education and human progress could 
behold the scenes we there beheld, a 
gopious stream of supply would soon 
set in. Talk of progress and success 
in this great mental and moral revolu- 
that 


little boy—and we are detailing fact and 


tion! Enter that school-house : 
not fiction—with such bright black eyes 
and eager face is just entering his seventh 
year. He can read well, and has finished 
what is known as the primary Geogra- 
phy and Arithmetic. His memory is 
Ask him of Christ’s 
teaching, to repeat the commandments, 


truly wonderful. 


or to tell you some little stories, and 
he will please and astonish you. Look at 
that fine noble face near the head of the 
class—note the air with which that boy 
moves; observe his voice, and watch 
his sparkling eyes, as his little hand is 
raised to show that he knows the an- 
He 


can scarcely restrain his reply, but he 


swer to the question just asked. 


has learned obedience. He possesses 
manliness, mind and noble principles, 
and will make aman. So we might lead 
that 
| fair-haired, blue-eyed boy, once a slave, 
}to yonder jet black child, fresh from 
the cotton field, to whom the school- 


you from child to child—from 


|room is a new but strangely pleasing 
place. The scholars are of all colours ; 
some are intensely black, whilst others 
are scarcely to be distinguished from 
the whites. The most intelligent pupil 
in the school is entirely black, as are 
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some of the dullest ones. We plead 
for help for these poor—Heaven’s little 
ones. 


THE RECENT TROUBLES IN JAMAICA. 


The Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society have issued an address 
to the black and the coloured population of 
Jamaica, of which the following is a copy; 
and have addressed a letter, of which a copy 
is subjoined, to Sir John P. Grant, the new 
governor :— 


TO THE BLACK AND THE COLOURED POPULATION 
OF JAMAICA, 


Permit us, your sincere and long-tried 
friends, to address you a few words of hearty 
counsel. 

The anti-slavery men and women of Great 
Britain toiled hard in past years to obtain 
your freedom. They have since watched 
over your interests to the best of their power, 
and are still striving to promote the abolition 
of slavery in other countries. They now ask 
you to strengthen their hands by showing 
that the black man can prove himself to be a 


good subject of the Queen; and that he can} 


not only support himself and his family, but 
improve his condition by honest industry ; 
and that he can strive hard to train up his 
children, and to procure for them the bless- 
ing of education. 

The present is an important time, a turn- 
ing-point in the history of Jamaica. The sad 


events of the last few months have fixed public | 
attention upon you, and a wider interest is | 


excited than has been the case since the days 
of emancipation. We deeply deplore and 
utterly condemn the acts of violence which 
were committed at Morant Bay and its neigh- 


bourhood by a few misguided people ; but the 
many innocent sufferers have our warmest sym- | 


pathy. 
Your friends hope much from you. They 


would earnestly exhort you to a continuance | 


of steady industry. The prosperity of Jamaica 
depends upon you. Every idle man who sits 


down in his house when he ought to be earn- | 


ing wages, or working in his grounds, isdoing 
his part to impoverish his country as well as 
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himself; and every man who robs his neigh. 
bour’s provision-ground, is doing all he can 
to ruin and disgrace Jamaica. 

Let the well-disposed, the honest and the 
industrious, set their faces steadfastly against 
evildoers. There is an old saying that 
**Prevention is better than cure.” Begin, 
then, with your children. Teach them from 
their earliest years to speak the truth and to 
be strictly honest. Let them learn from you, 
their parents, that first best lesson, ‘‘ The fear 
of the Lord,” which ‘‘is the beginning of 
wisdom.” Give them the best education in 
your power. Commence with them early. 
Let their daily study be the Bible. Do you, 
yourselves, set them the example, bearing in 
mind this great precept :—‘‘ Train up a child 
| in the way he should go, and when he is old 
he will not depart from it.” 

Avoid all violence, and obey the laws of 
your country. Be constant in your attendance 
at a place of worship. Remember that all 
unrighteousness is sin. Jesus Christ offered 
His life for our sins, and we should pray for 
the Holy Spirit to help us to live for him who 
| died for us. In all times of trial and tempta- 
tion pray to Him, and His grace will be suf- 
ficient for you. 

We earnestly entreat you to remember that 
God has given his blessing to honourable 
marriage; and that His displeasure rests on 
all who despise His holy ordinance. No 
country can prosper whose inhabitants live in 
disregard of the law of God in this matter. 

You are placed in a beautiful and fertile 
land. If you honour God, He will bless and 
| prosper you; but those can never prosper 
| who, after they have been redeemed from the 
| yoke of slavery, remain the willing slaves of 
sin and Satan. 

Let the thousands of the honest and the 
industrious, the God-fearing men and women 


among you, do their utmost to persuade their 
careless neighbours “to cease to do evil, 
| and to learn to do well.” 





There are those on the watch who may be 
ready to take up an evil report of the labour- 
ing people of the West Indies; but none of 
them can do you any harm if you yourselves, 
| or some among you, do not give you occasion. 
It is our earnest desire and prayer that the 
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inhabitants and to you. 


Under the impression that upon you, more 
than upon any other class, depends the futare 
well-being of Jamaica, we have felt constrained | 
to address to you this our Christian appeal. 

We are, on behalf of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, your sincere friends, 


William Allen, London ; 


Stroud; William Brewin, Cirencester ; 
John Chandler, Che]msford ; Rober Char- 
leton, Bristol ; Joseph Cooper, London; 
James Cropper, Kendal ; John Cropper, 
Liverpool; Josiah Forster, London; Ro- 
bert Forster, London; Charles Gilpin, 
MF. London ; Thomas Harvey, Leeds ; 
John Hodgkin, Lewes; William Morgan, 
Birmingham ; Richard Peek, J. P., King’s 
bridge; Henry Pease, Darlington; Henry 
Sterry, London; Edmund Sturge, Bir- 
mingham ; George Thomas, Bristol : Fred- 


eric Wheeler, Rochester. 


L. A. CHamMERovzow, Secretary. 


27, New Broad Street, E. C., 


London, Aug. 15. 


27, New Broad Street E.C., London, 

Aug. 16. 
Sir,—I have the honour to transmit to your 
excellency the copy of an address to the black 
and the coloured population of Jamaica, which 
has been adopted by the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slav 


and forwarded to the missionaries 


island with a letter of which 


also inclosed. The committee 
hope that the circulation of the address may 
be productive of good results.—I have the 


honour to be sir, your Excellency’s very obedi- 


ent servant, 


(Signed) L. A. CuamMBrovzow, 
Secretary. 
To his Excellency Sir John P. Grant, K.C.B., 


Governor of Jamaica. 


We fear the missionaries in Jamaica 





Be | 
past may be overruled for good, and that the | 
change in the government of the island may | 
be blessed, both to the white and coloured 


Robert Alsop, 
London; Alfred W. Bennett, London; 
Thomas Binns, London; Samuel Bowly, 


a transcript is 


will not find the preceding pastoral ad- 
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dress as serviceable as it is, no doubt, 
well intentioned. It grieviously lacks 


| discrimination. As it stands, the 
| hearty counsel” would be just as ap- 
| propriate if sent round to the ministers 


in London after the riot in Hyde Park. 


| We can make this clear to our anti- 


slavery brethren, by a little personal 
illustration. An article appears, for in- 
stance, in the present number of the 
Freed-Man, from Mr.Plummer, a colour- 
ed gentleman, from Jamaica. We have 
with us the Hon. Constantine Burke, 
and Mr. Brydson, J.P., both of the same 
complexion as the people to whom this 
“ counsel” is addressed. Without of- 
fence, we might safely challenge a 
comparison between them and any three 
of the gentlemen who have subscribed 
this pastoral letter. 

Is it needful for Mr. Gilpin, M.P., to 
recommend the Hon. Constantine Burke 
“to speak the truth?” Is it necessary for 
Mr. Richard Peek, J. P., to counsel Mr. 
Brydson, J.P., “ to be strictly honest?” 
or is it becoming in our good and ami- 
able friend, Mr. William Allen, to urge 
Mr. Plummer “not to sit down in his 
house when he ought to be earning 
wages?” The spiritual attainments of 
Mr. Chamerovzow may be higher than 
those of the Rev. 8S. W. Holt, who is 
one of the “ black population,” but is it 
pertinent on that account that he should 
tell him, so significantly, that “all un- 
righteousness is sin?” In sober truth, 
we regard the address, like that of Mr. 
Cardwell, as a grave mistake, though 
we hope no practical evil will arise 
from it. It ought to be distinctly and 
widely known, that in every district 
where proper pains have been taken to 
instruct the people, the black and 
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coloured population have done them- 
selves credit to a degree that has never 
been fairly acknowledged. 




































The framers of the address will tell 
us that it was not intended for the cul- 
tured and patriotic black and coloured 
population, but mainly for the ignorant, 
indolent and vicious. Unfortunately, 
on that neglected class the document 
will be lost altogether, for the simple 
reason that they cannot read, and be- 


by those who might have given them 
instruction. It is high time that men 
who are concerned to dothe honest and 
thorough work of Christian philan- 
thropy should clearly understand the 
case. What is needed for the restora- 
tion of the more neglected freed-me n 
is, not a casual visit and cheap printed 
advice, but the devoted and persever- 
ing effort of those who will forget them- 
selves in the real and growing interest 
they feel in the work of Christian civil- 
ization. It must not be concealed that 
the failure of emancipation in Jamaica 
has mainly arisen from the want of judi- 
cious and well directed exertion, con- 
tinued long enough to secure a lasting 
result. We go further, and we say 
with sadness, and with all the empha- 
sis we can give, that if anything will 
cause a real wide-spread and disas- 
trous revolution, it will be the practical 
neglect which has already produced 
such bitter fruits. 
slavery brethren that, if they will not 
do more in this matter than issue this 
cheap counsel, they will not only lose 
the credit past service has given them, 
but occasion by tantalization and in- 
direct discouragement, the ruin they 


profess their earnest desire to avert. 


cause they have been left and forgotten | 


One word more, and we speak it with 
the utmost pain : the anti-slavery party 
in this country has not evinced “the 
warmest sympathy” for “ the manysin- 
nocent sufferers” inJamaica. We are in 
a position to know with certainty to the 


contrary. The attempt has been made 


unceasingly on the part of some to pre- 


jvent a practical response to the appeal 


1 


|reiterated in these pages on behalf of 
|the homeless pillaged widows and or- 
phans, whose innocence could be proved. 
It has been said, “ There will be en- 
quiry,” “ The Government will help,” 
*“ Parliament wil] secure redress,” 
“There is no need for help,” “The 
So the fugi- 
tives have been left, and as a substitute 


country is productive.” 


for succour and protection, they must 
be content with this “hearty counsel.” 
The Freed-Man read in Jamaica. 
We also counsel those who have suf- 
fered injury to be patient—to seek as 


is 


their surest defence, useful and religious 
knowledge, to work under the 
blessing of God, their full deliverance, 


out, 


and to command confidence and respect ; 
but we do not forget that there are 
thousands of the black 
population 


and coloured 


from whose example we 
to learn. We 
are sure of their co-operation, whilst 
we attempt to vindicate their cause— 


so far as it is one of right, truth; free- 


have ourselves much 


dom, and humanity. 


We warn our anti-| 


REY. 8. W. HOLT. 

We have much pleasure in inviting the 
attention of our readers to the following ex- 
tract of a speech by the Rev. 8. W. Holt, a 
black minister from Jamaica. We have had 
frequent opportunities of conversing with the 
|speaker, and can bear our testimony to his 
| modesty, his intelligence and christian de- 
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portment. The speech was delivered at a 
meeting of the Baptist Missionary Society, 
held in Hertford, and we extract it from the 
Herts Advertiser, of July 28th. 

“Mr. Holt, a pure negro from Jamaica, 
next addressed the meeting in a very intelli- 
gent, appropriate, and modest address, and in 
very fair English. He said he felt he was in 
danger of being brought up at the bar of 
grammar and tried for the murder of the 
Queen’s English. He never went to school, 
and all he knew he had taught himself. He 
(Mr. Holt) stood before them as one of the 
fruits of missionary labour, the tree of which 
had been planted in Jamaica for many years. 
He could bear testimony to the gratitude of 
the negroes in Jamaica for what had been 
done for them by the missionaries there, not- 
withstanding the horrible outbreak in Morant 
Bay, where so many valuable lives were 
destroyed; and on behalf of the people he 
represented he had come to England to ex- 
press that gratitude. Their first feelings on 
hearing of the Morant Bay massacre was, 
that, after that, the good people of England 


would cast them off for ever as unworthy of 


their attention. But as far as the people of 





Jamaica were concerned as a people, they had 


nothing to do with this unhappy disturbance, 


but it was confined to a particular district, 
and that a district where no missionaries 1 


1OW 


were labouring. His own county, Cornwall, 


was altogether innocent in respect to this 
matter. If it had not been so they would 
indeed have had cause to 


disgrace. He had com to 


request of five thousand of his peop 


their heads in 
England at th 
le torepr 


sent them here, as being one who had born 


the burden and heat of slavery. He was there 


before them to show them what the unpolished 


material was, and when they calculated thé 


effect of polishing they might form an estimate 


j 


of what might be made of the negroes. He 
was sold at a public auction when he was ten 
years old. He was nota field labourer. He 
did not suffer in that state as many of his 
brethren and sisters suffered, but he was 
brought up as a servant in a white man’s 
family. But it was one of their missionaries 


who first asked him to take a seat beside him- 


self and his family at table. He was then 
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quite frightened at the white face, and they 
need not wonder that he did not eat a hearty 
dinner the first time he was so seated. Step 
by step he was encouraged by the mission- 
aries, till they brought him on the platform 
and sometimes placed him in the chair at 
public meetings. It was thus he had been 
led to appear before them that evening. He 
trusted that for their release from slavery, 
and the noble undertaking of missions, the 
negroes of Jamaica would never be wanting 
in gratitude to the good people of England. 
In the course of his speech Mr. Holt said that 
the late Mr. Gordon made him a present of a 
Bible about four years ago. After the out- 
break at Morant Bay, in the course of the 

iquires made by the authorities, they found 
that he had in his possession this Bible given 
him by Mr. Gordon. They thereupon sent a 
man who professed great kindness for him, to 
entrap him if they could into betraying sym- 


pathy for Mr. Gordon. The negroes and 





Baptist missionaries had now to submit to all 
sorts of annoyances and insults from a portion 
»f the white population. He then alluded to 
the labours of Revs. William Knibb and Bur- 
chell, by the first of whom he was converted 
to the Baptist faith. He was sent here by the 
people amongst whom these good and great 
men laboured so faithfully. He said the 
umaica are most attached to our 
Queen, becauso it has been during her 
glorious reign that they have been liberated 
from slavery. ‘Long live Mrs. Queen,’ and 
‘ God bless her,’ were the expressions of their 


MR. T. MORRIS CHESTER. 

Mr. T. Morris Chester has arrived in Eng- 
land from Harrisburg, Pensylvania, U.S. Mr. 
Chester comes as the representative of the so- 
called ‘*Garnet League” and is commended 
to the friends of freedom in this country by 
Gov. Curtin and other distinguished American 
gentlemen. We have pleasure in presenting 
testimonials : 

United States Senate Chambers, 
Washington, July 18, 1866. 

I am glad to contribute my testimony to 
the character and worth of Mr. Chester, who 
is now about to visit Europe for the sake of 
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the freed-men. I trust that he may find wel- 
come and opportunity. In the hope of pro- 
moting his generous purpose I now write this 
open letter. Cuan Les SuMNER, 
Senator of the U. 8. and 
Chairman of Committee of Foreign Relation. 
War Department. 


Bureau of Refugees, Freed-men, and 
Abandoned Lands, 
Washington, July 18, 1866. 
To the friends of humanity in England. 
Gentlemen, 

The bearer has been delegated by an asso- 
ciation called the ‘“‘Garnet League” as an/| 
agent to collect funds for the aid of the freed- 
men, particularly for the promotion of educa- 
tion. He is commended highly by the Hon. 
A. G. Curtin, Governor of Pennsylvania, and | 
by the Hon. J. W. Forney, editor of Washing- | 
ton Chronicle and secretary of U. 8. Senate, 
and others. 
I regard favourably his enterprize and wish 
him abundant success. 

Now is our time to press education. 

Respectfully yours, 
0. O. Howarp, 
Maj.-Gen. Commissioners, 


e orresponbence 


Washington, July 4th, 1866. 
British and Foreign Freed-men’s Aid Society. 
Sir, 

At ameeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Coloured Home Association, held July 
3rd, 
thanks to your Society for your donation of 
£100 through ouragent Mr. A.H.Burlinghame, 
D.D., for the 
tute Coloured Women and Children. 


1866, I was authorized to send a vote of 


Aid of our Home for the Desti- 
For 
thus enabling us to take care of these destitute 
ones, we tender you our sincere thanks. 

The average number at this Home has been | 
seventy-two; we have procured good Homes 
to have place for others, thus our family is 
constantly changing. Many thanks for your 
Yours Respectfully, 

Ex1iza Heacocs, Sec., 

Of Col. Home Assoc. | 


kind donation. 


Dr. Fred. Tomkins. 
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With these gentlemen as vouchers | 


for a number in the Northern States, in order 
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RECEIPTS FOR JULY & AUGUST. 


£ sa. da. 

James- Yates, Esq., M.A. F.R.S. 2 0 
Charles Gregory, Esq. ... ... .«. 56 O 
Mr. Richard Bligh han Geant pees ean ee 
Jas Anstie, Esq., LL.B. . pid: 66 
0 

5 

0 


ooooo 


John Thomasson, Eeq. .. im 2 
Dr. Falding, subscription at Mas. 
boro’... ose s06 
M.°W. (printed in error 5a.).. aa 
Mr. J,F. Holcombe —.., ase 


~ 


ree rDmOOCOoCCCONN 
— 
So 
ooo 


C. F. we » 010 0 
Ww. Brydson, Esq., “from Jamaica 10 
C. Plummer, Esq. do. 

| Rev. 8S. W. Holt do. 5 


| Rev. Mr. Pratten 
Edward Chance, Esq. 

Three Sisters ... ... 0 4. 

| Mrs. Wanchope 3s... aes 

Mrs. Daniel Wanchope ... .. 

| Sale of “* Freed-Man” per 8. W. 
Partridge... om eae 

LA Friend, per Mrs P. A. Taylor Or" ere 

Miss Winser, per do. . 2 

A bet on the American War, ‘per F. 
W. Chesson, Esq. os 100 

Rev. W. H. "Jones, Collection in 

| Deverel St. Chapel, and in Kent 12 

iC, 8.” per Rev. Newman Hall, 


t 
> 


mn ee — 015 0 
| Mrs. Cooper, per do, = 5 0 0 
| * Justitia” Stamps.. 0 5 0 
A Friend, Stamps 0 2 6 
Anonymous, Stam : 01 8 

| Collected at Northrain Wesleyan 
| Chapel, Kent, per Rev.W.H.Jones 7 7 6 
| Wadhurst National School 417 0 
| Kilmdown Wesleyan er * 140 
Lamberhurst do. ... ove 13 0 
Per Sale of 100 Freed-man 016 8 
| Collections at Tunbridge Wells 3 0 0 

Sunday school in connection with 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Chapel 1 0 5 
Primitive Methodist Chapel 20 0 
National School, Southborough 313 0 
Prim. Method Chapel, Lamberhurst 012 0 
Wesleyan Chapel, Gilingdown 018 0 
Wesleyan Chapel, Rotherfield 115 6 
Wesleyan Chapel, Mayfield 010 2 


Workman’s Hall, Camden Road a 010 O 


| Miss Remond wishe* us to acknowledge the 
following subscriptions. 


Mrs. P. A. Taylor 518 0 
Mrs. F. Hill 110 0 
Mrs. F. Hill .. 100 
Miss Norah Hill 010 0 
Mrs. P. A. Taylor 22 0 O 
| Miss Priestman 010 O 


j 
! 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 


FOR THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN FREED-MEN’S AID SOCIETY, 


The following Form of a Bequest is respectfully offered to those friends who 
may desire to promote the interests of this important Society :— 

“T give and bequeath unto the Treasurer or Treasurers, or the Finance Secre-. 
tary, for the time being of the Society called or known by the name of the British. 
& Foreign Freed-Men’s Aid Society, the sum of to be applied 
in accordance with the Rules of the said Institution. And I direct the said t- 
mentioned Legacy to be paid exclusively out of, and I hereby charge the same 
upon, such part of my personal Estate as may be legally cain in payment of 
charitable Legacies.” 

If a Testator wishes the Institution to receive the Legacy free from Duty, he 
will please to add :— 

‘¢ And I direct the said last-mentioned Legacy to be paid free from Legacy 
Duty, which I direct to be paid out of the same fund.” 

N.B.—By a recent act, all Wills made subsequent to the Ist of January, 
1888, or any alteration thereafter made in a prior will, must be in writing, and 
signed at the foot or end by the Testator, or by some person at his direction, 
and in his presence, in the presence of at least two persons, present at the same 
time, who must subscribe their names as witnesses in the presence of the Tes- 
tator, and of each other. 

Gifts, by will, of land, tenements, or leaseholds, or of money charged on, or 
secured by mortgage of, or to be laid out in, or to arise from the sale of such 
property, are void, if designed for charitable purposes , but money, stock, or 


other personal property, if not directed to be laid out in land, may be bequeathed 
to charitable objects. 





Just Published, Feap. 8vo., cloth, price 4s. 6d., with Portrait. 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN 


SELF POURTRAYED. 
BY JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW. 


Published for the benefit of the British and Foreign Freed- 
Men’s Aid Society. 


ALFRED WILLIAM BENNETT, 5, Bishopsgate Without 
HAMILTON, ADAMS & Co., 33, Paternoster Row, 
And to be had of any Booksellers. 


“SAPONINE, 


MANUFACTURED BY HARPER TWELVETREES’, LIMITED 
BROMLEY-BY-BOW, LONDON, B. 

8 cheaper than SOAP for Washing. No Powders, Soap, Soda. or any other article is re- 

quired. When the necessary quantity of ““SAPONINE” is added tothe water for giving 

it the required Washing strength, the proper quantity of Lather is also given—neither more 

nor less. Sold in Packets at 1d, 4d, and 1s, by Grocers, Oilmen, and Druggisis. 















































THE FREED-MAN. 


September 1, 1866. 


NEW YORK NATIONAL 


FREED- MEN’S RELIEF ASSOCIATION 
4 Pe 4 | } 
Organized Feb. 22nd, 1862, Inc por tted March 23rd, 1865. 
> 
President: FRANCIS GEORGE SHAW, Esq. 

Corresponding Secretary: Rev. WILLIAM G. HAWKINS. 

Treusurer: JOSEPH B. COLLINS, Esq., 40, Wall Street, New York. 

Bankers: Messrs. BARING BROTHERS & Co., 8, Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C 
Hepot for Clothing: Messrs. JOHNS( IN, Je JHNSON, & Co., 17, Blomfield Street, London, B.C. 


TR income last year was $229,587. The past months of the present year promise a great 
( op increase, the goods alone already shipped (August lst) to our distributors in the various 
camps and stations amounting to over $100,000. We support about A HUNDRED-AND-FIFTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS, and expect to add to their number and efficiency next 
Autumn. We have OxpHaNn ASYLUMS in CuartEston, NEw Or.eans, VickspuRGH, and Frr- 
NANDINA; and are providing homes for such children throughout the field of ourlabours. We 
have entered upon our work of RELIEF and EDUCATION in the District of CoLumBia, wher« 
there are at least 40,000 of the freed-people ; 


MARYLAND, with her 87,188 Fioripa, with her 61,753 

VIRGINIA i 490,887 ALABAMA as 135,132 

NortH CAROLINA 331,081 MISSISSIPPI ,, 136,696 

Soutu CAROLINA 102,541 LOUISIANA ,, 331,726 

GEORGIA 162.230 KENTUCKY a 995. 400* 
Notwithstanding the extent of our operations, and those of other kindred societies, these 


centres of destitution, ignorance, and immense industrial capacity, that needs development, 
cupation, and wise direction and stimulus, yet demand much more extended efforts, and 
promise an exceeding great reward. TExas, which has just been opened, with her 182,566 of 
emancipated, scattered over an area of 274,356 square miles (three times that of the 
United Kingdom), is itself a most extensive field. These statistics, the influences of slavery 
i ting for freedom, and the social, civil, and commercial disruptions of the recent war, 
need but to be considered to convince any reasonable soul that it is impossible to be too 
ick or too liberal in rendering help; and the location of our Society in the Metropolis 
of the nation, within reach of all the southern coast by water, and the interior by railroad, 
as well as the character of the Officers and Trustees for philanthropy, integrity, and ability, 
are assurances that whatever is contributed will be promptly, economically, and judic ously 
emploved 
\s it is impossible to call on each in person, we beg the reader to interest himself and his 
friends in obtaining subscriptions, and to send the same without delay to our Bankers. 


DISTINGUISHED RECOMMENDATIONS. 


[ assure you I am highly gratified with this address, for which I sincerely thank you. I 
especially gratified with your reference to my past history in connection with the coloured 
people. I can give you no better pledge of my interest in your work than my past history 
ffords. Tender to your Association my assurance thatI shall most cheerfully do eve rything 
in my power to aid them in the good work they are doing.—PRESIDENT JOHNSON. 

[am happy to give my testimony to the character and usefulness of the National 
Freed-Men’s Relief Association of New York. I know,all of its officers, either personally or 
by eens and am acquainted with the operations of the Society. 

t this moment, when the sympathies of mankind are enlisted for the Freed-men, this 
Society furnishes a most convenient opportunity and agency. I am sure that any means en- 
trusted to it will be employed wisely and humanely.—CuarLEs SuMNER, Se nator and Chair- 
nua if the Committee on Foreign Relat ions. 

By some its work may be thonght the humblest of all; but I, believing that the poor are 
God’s especial care, venture to call ttnoblest of all_—Cmirer Justice Cuase. 


* According to the Slave Census of 1860. 





